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With the reopening of the colleges the Meiklejohn controversy at Am- 
herst, now four months old, is likely to be the subject of much discussion in 
academic circles. The incident was extraordinary in that unlike most sharp 
controversies it involved little disputing over facts; in the main the facts 
are agreed upon by those closely informed on both sides. Hence the issue 
stands out more clearly. What was this issue over which President Meiklejohn 


was dismissed by the Amherst trustees? Perhaps the first thing to note is what 
it was not. 


Although much has been made of the fact that one of the most prominent 
trustees is a member of the firm of J. P. Morgan and Company, there seems to be 
no evidence that the economic fear-motif which runs through Upton Sinclair’s 
"Goose-step" was present in the Amherst situation. It is true, there was loose 
talk of “bolshevism" in connection with some of the economic teachings at Am- 
1 herst and with the ventures in workers’ education in Springfield and Holyoke, 
neighboring industrial cities. It got around among the alumni, many of whom 
were already ill-disposed toward President Meiklejohn because his policy in the 
matter of professional coaching and the part played by athletes in the life of 
a@ college had cost Amherst her prestige in sports. The defection of the alumni 
appears to have weighed heavily with the trustees. But discussion of economic 
questions had been untrammeled too long, and trustee support of such features 
in President Meiklejohn’s program as the workers’ classes and the invitation 
of special teachers like R. H. Tawney and Henry Clay had been too substantial, 
to admit of the interpretation that those persons have offered who consider the 
whole affair a contest over economic liberalism. The Wall Street trustee re- 
ferred to is known as a liberal in educational matters. 


What then, were the facts? The man whom the trustees had invited to 

Amherst in 1912 to revitalize the college and jack it up to its tradition of 
liberal inquiry and intellectual courage in 1923 admittedly had succeeded in 
achieving this end, so much so that Amherst was notable among American colleges 
for its intellectual alertness and its liberal educational program. But there 
was lack of harmony between the president and three-fourths of his faculty. 
This, and recurring personal difficulties due to a failure to manage well his 
domestic budget, gradually lost the president the support of the trustees. To 
the end, the student body was, by a large majority, enthusiastically behind him. 
As an educator and as a teacher (he taught sophomore and senior courses in 

é philosphy) President Meiklejohn succeeded. His idealism raised students to 
intellectual and spiritual heights. He represented not the static forces of 


society, but the forces of change and growth. But as an administrator he seems 
to have failed. 


This does not mean merely what such a statement usually implies. It 


| 
| 
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rather signifias thas in doing what was expected of him — libsralizing Amherst 
-he failed to carry his faculty with him. The lack of harmony between faculty 
and president at Amherst was due in part, as Mr. Meiklejohn’s friends freely 
admit, +0 a certain want of tact, and to a delibsrate attempt to carry out his 
plans over the heads of & majority of his faculty in spite of an avowed policy 
of increasing faculty responsibility in the administration of the college. On 
the face of it this proceeding was inconsistent and a denial of democracy. The 
trustees felt it to be a fatal weakness in the administration. In the matter 
of educational policy they had stood with the president. But they could not 
continue to face the splitting of the faculty into irreconcilable factions. 


They wore being confronted continually, too, with problems of adjust- 
ment which the trustees of a college, busy men that they are, are not ordin- 
arily expected to handle. They decided that harmony was essential and harmony 
could ba secured only br removirg one or the other of the sources of friction. 
The faculty opposition was large and it would have boen difficult, though doubte 
less not impossibls, to pension off all the anti-Mesiklejohn men. With the pres- 
{dent gone, the two factions in the faculty might bacome reconciled. So the 
president was dismissed, With him went, voluntarily, twelve of the most able 
and stimulating teachers in the college. 


To the Meiklejohn faction this action of the trustees ssemed an inva. 
sion of their duty. As this group saw it the friction that developed was in- 
herent in the task that Meiklejohn had been called to Amherst to perform. The 
situation in 1912 called for a good many changes in tho teaching staff. The 
new men wore often temperamentally and intellectually unsongenial to the older 
members of the faculty. They were frequently more stimulating to the students 
and as their courses increased in popularity, the prestige of the older men 
, suffered. President Meiklejohn was more concerned with carrying out his liber- 
al program «han with smoothing ruffled feelings and bridging the chasm between 
himself and the majority of his faculty, though how deplorable the separation of 
president and faculty appears to him is clear from his article in the September 
CENTURY, "To Whom Ars We Responsible?". The tendency is to make of the presi- 
dent an administrator rather than a student, whereas, sharing with the faculty 
as he does the responsibility for research and teaching, "his soul needs ever to 
be. saved to that kingdom of learning of which he is in some sense in charge." 
From the point of view of Mr. Meiklejohn’s supporters the course of the trustees 
should have been directed toward preserving the policy and conserving the 
achievements of the last twelve years at whatever cost. They consider that 
fidelity to an educational entarprise demands a willingness, at times, to ride 
rough-shod over obstacles; that when a genius is liberated in the educational 
world people must get out of his way — that however desirable harmony may be, 
there aro times when we must wait for it. 


The trustees, on the other hand, felt that they faced "a condition and 
not a theory". They did what the trustees of a college — or a church — would 
probably do, nine times vut of ten, under similar circumstances. For their 
justification as one of them has said, they must look to the future. It re- 
mains to be seem whether Amherst will continue to be a living college, a place 
where study is viewed as a cooperative enterprise of student and teacher, where 
) ) education is an "adventure", calling forth the enthusiasm of students for intel- 
lectual activity to a degree hitherto unknown in America. 


Much has been said of late about the qualifications of college trustees. 
_The Amherst affair brings to the fore a question even more important, namely, . 
the question of the qualifications of college presidents. Hitherto, they have, 
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for the most part, been executives of a high order +o whom the acquisition of 
good material equipment and the smooth running of the college is of greater im- 
portance than the stimulation of intellectual candor and curiosity and the pro- 
motion of intellectual achievement. They have been ths Marthes of the educa- 
tional world, "anxious and troubled about many things". President Meiklejohn’s 
supporters admit that he neglected these things, but they point out that he 
never forgot his responsibility to truth and knowledge, which in his articles 

in the CENTURY he declares to be the real responsibility of those who have 
education in their trust. 


AGRICULTURAL COOPERATION 


1. Social and Ethical Implications 


What are the aims and purposes of farmers’ ccoperation? This question 
was discussed by Mr. H.C. Lindeman in "The Social Implications of the Farmers’ 
Cooperative Marketing Movement" in THE JOURNAL OF SCCIAL FORCES (Chapel Hill, 
N.C.), for May, 1923. Sufficient interest in the movement has been aroused, 
The Federal Reserve System, the Federal Department of Agriculture, the rural 
economists, the editors of the farm papers have all given it such support that 
if the cooperative movement fails in this country it will not be because of 
lack of influential friends, But Mr. Lindeman notes that organizers of coop- 
eratives, when reminded of the fact that progress should be s iritual, say they 
have this whole matter in the background of their minds but he is afraid that 
they are inclined to leave it there. He is impressed by the dangerous tendency 
to regard the product of the farmer and not the man as the chief element in 

the cooperatives. Thero are some evidences that these big cooperative machines 
will turn out to be merely agencies for marketing farm products and that their 
social values will be negligible. "There exists among cooperative organizers 
@ @ theory which leaves the community omphasis until last." The farmer is first 
linked with the large central organizaticn and then attention is given to the 
local or district groups. This, says Mr. Lindeman, "leaves the weakest point, 
the most vulnerable point, in the entire structure unguarded and undeveloped." 
The legal contract binding the farmer to deliver his products to the coonera- 
tive, which has become so popular, is in itself insufficient to produce the 
cohesion and loyalty necessary for a cooperative movement which will endure, 


The proper way, he thinks, is that of Denmark tO 
loyalty in the local community groups. This means that the 
eration must be slow, something that our impatient organizers cannot or will 
not tolerate. It would be a good thing to get the 


entire family definitely 
allied with the cooperative, in fact "this is necessary if the movement is to 


exercises real social functions." "Cooperative organizations would do well to 
place farm women on the boards of directors in the very beginning." Again, 
"if the cooperative movement provides for enlarging circles of human 


relation- 
Ships, it will indeed become a ;otent factor in the socialization of the farmer 
and his family." "The fairest fruits of the Danish cooperative system are +o 
be found not in accumulated wealth but rather in the social and s ] 


tent of rural community life." 


secure educated 
orogress of coop- 


iritual 


Mr. Lindeman concludes that "if the cooverative movement is loaked 
@S.a means of acquiring the various elements of social rogress, the progr: 
J  Y itself will never come. Economic causes do not produce social effects. T 
rationalistic habit of separating cause and effect, means and enis in the soe 
¢ial process is in itself one of the chief inhibitors of progress. It is te 
be hoped that the off-betrayed farmers will be saved from this error in the 
present instance." 


= 
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2. Mr. Aaron Sapiro on Cooperation 


The growing interest of the farmer in cooperative marketing is being 
clearly reflected in the columns of the farm press. Out of an avalanche of 
material on this subject two series of articles have apoeared recently which 
are worthy of more than passing notice. Mr. Aaron Sapiro, attorney for a large 
number of cooperative organizations and ;robably the foremost organizer, has 
contributed a series on building and running the cooperative machine in THE 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 


Mr. Sapiro feels that. the average farmer has never really tried coope- 
eration. Farmers have organized, it is true, but their organizations have been 
local. What was called cooperative marketing was in reality only cooperative 
packing, grading, buying or manufacturing. These organizations did some good 
locally. They secured local sales for local products and stopped petty larceny 
but they never even conceived the real problem of marketing. Real cooperative 
marketing is illustrated by the California fruit growers, the first group who 
conceived the idea o? national distribution on a commodity basis. Tobacco, 
potato, rice, bean and nut grcwers, dairymen and stockmen are now organized on 
a commodity basis. Other groups are following. As illustrative of what can be 
done Mr. Sapiro cites the case of the Rurley tobacco growers who received 
eleven cents a pound in 1921 before organizing, but twenty-one cents in 1922 
and thirty cents in 19°23. In this rises in price only the speculator was hurt. 
The aim of these commodity associations is to merchandise and not dump crops. 


Supply and demand are considered not only nationally but in terms of given 
times and markets, 


Enthusiasm for commodity marketing, Mr. Sapiro says, must bs accom- 
b panied by technique to insure success. Thrusands of cooperative enterprises, 
west of them local, some national, have failed. The methods of building a suc- 
cessful cooperative are now known. Organization must be on @ commodity, not a 
local, basis. The commodity must be studied so that marketing plans fit its 
need. The organization must be incorporated under a definite law which sets 
forth the rights and obligations of cooperative marketing associations. Some 
States do not have adequate laws. Only farmers must be admitted to membershi, 
on thc "one man, one vote" basis. The organization must be districted for di- 
rectors so that no one section monopolizes control. The organization must op- 
erate on a non-profit and non-speculative basis. The cocperator, i.e., the in- 
dividual membor, must be bound to his organization by a definite, loug tera 
contract which obligates him to deliver all his product to it. Sure of bus- 
iness and controlling a sufficient proportion of the whole crop, the coopera- 


tive organization can finance the crop by using it as collateral. It can loan 
to individual members. 


Even @ properly organized commodity cooperative will fail unless manned 
by top notch specialists in grading, marketing, organization, transportation, 
financing, etc. Expert management is the cheapest in the long run. 


3.  Denmark’s Experience 


Mr. Saprio speaks out of experience in front line service in the coop- 

srative movement. Our movement is very young, however. Ur. C. L. Christensen 

J @ ef the U. S. Department of Agriculture, has written a series of articles in 
WALLACE’S FARMER on Denmark's experience of over forty years. Highty-six per 
cent of the Danish farmers are members of some cooperative marketing organiza- 
tion. Mr. Christensen gives the reasons for the well-known success of the 
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Danish farmers. The organizations operate on a strictly business basis and 
sufficient patronage must be assured before beginning business, 
ship is intelligent. Control is democratic, "ons man, one vote", 
able technical and business management. 


The member- 
Theres is cap- 
Organizations are on a commodity basis. 


“In organizing along commodity lines, the Danish cooperative movement 
‘sg characterized by a strong local development, the local association being 
usually formed in a local community for one purpose, which, with similar associ- 
ations formed for similar purposes in other comminities, wil! federate to form 

¢he central association. In practically all cases ths membership of the central 
association consists of local associations which in turn are made up of individ- 


ual members rather than the individual members being tied to ths central associ- 
ation directly." 


Contracts with members are depended on to insure sufficient produce, 
Pooling is @ common practice. “The members' produc*s are shipped to the associ 
ation where they are classified according to grade and quality, which serves 


:3 @ basis on which each individual member is paid. 
representing betwoen 85 and “5 


A partial payment usually 
per cent of the actva! price which the product 
will return to the producer is made when products are delivered to the producer. 
In many cases this partia! payment is a price which is approximately near the 
market value of the particular product. To det rmine what the partial pa,ment 
shall be, a ‘guotation' service has been established, to quote prices as deter- 
mi ed by market conditions and representing a price near the actual market 
value. At the close of the year the difference between the price paid the 


producer on delivery of the product and the sales price is turned over to the 
producer. 


"Denmark has no special cocpsrative legislation, as the Danes have founc 
by experience that real cooperation is not promoted by protectionist methods of 
of government favoritism. . 


"An intsresting and rather unique aspect of the Danish cooperative asso- 
clations is that in the constitution and by-laws of practically all the cooper- 
ative associations provision is made that all disputes and disagreements arising 
between members and the associations are to be settled by the board of arbitra- 
tion, and in most cases by-laws state that such disputes and disagreements can- 
not be carried into the courts. . . . This system has worked out satisfactorily. 


"The necessary capital for equipment and o;:eration is provided b a loan 
executed by the association and guaranteed jointly by the members of the asso- 
ciation on their personal credit. . . .When a local association joins a cen- 
tral association the amount of this guaranty is always limited, the individual 
members in the local association signing guarantee ledge certificates stating 
the specific amount for which their association is liable. These certificates 
are forwarded by the local association to the central association, which in turn 


delivers them to the bank to secure loans or credit. This method is typically 
Danish and adapted to their credit system." 


"INDUSTRY'S MANIFEST DUTY" 


Under this head LABOR INFORMATION for October 1 publishes a section 

} @° the report of the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor to 
the convention now in session in Portland, Oregon. It is a document of unusual 

force and literary quality. The Council framed in it the conviction that 

‘the hour has struck for a pronouncement of the aims of labor that shali more 

“early express the full implications of trade unionism" than previous reports 


— 
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have done. 


"Henceforth", it states: “the organization of the workers into trade 
unions must mean the conscious organization of one of the most vital functional 
elements for enlightened participation in a democracy of industry whose purpose 
must be the extension of freedom, the enfranchisement of the producer as such, 
the rescue of industry from chaos, profiteering and purely individual whin, 
including individual incapacity, and the rescue of industry aiso from the dom- 
ination of incompetent political bodies. 


"The largest freedom of action, the freest play for individual initia- 
tive and genius in industry cannot be had under the shadow of constant incompe- 
tent political interference, meddlesomeness and restriction." 


Further, the report states: "Industry must organize to govern itself, 
to impose upon itself tasks and rules and to bring order into its own house, 
Industry must bring order to itself constructively, or it will have an order 
thrust upon it which would be demoralizing if not fatal." 


An importent section relates to credit: "Credit power is one of the 
most vital powers in the modern world and it arises out of the very existence 
of the people themselves, being but a token, or guarantee of their ability to 
use and consume. This power, which arises out of the people, out of the fact 
that they live and must vse commodities, must be stripped of its abuses and 
administered in accordance with the demands of a normal, rational industrial 
life in the interests of service end production and not solely or mainiy in the 
interests of profits and perversions of our industrial system.” 


A FRONTAL ATTACK ON WAR 


Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick has written the introduction to a forthcoming 
book by Kirby Page on "WAR —- Its Causes, Consequences and Cure." The book 
promises to ba a notable contribution to the ethical treatment of the subject. 
Dr. Fosdick’s introduction is of especial significance because while Mr. Page 
is an ebsolutist in his anproach *o the question, Dr. Fosdick has never taken 
the absolutist position. Ha intimates this divergence in fundamental views; 
yet he adds, “But I do see this: that war is the most colossal and ruinous 
social sin that afflicts mankind today; that it is utterly and irremediably un- 
christian; that however armed conflict in times past may have served an evolu- 
tionary purpose it has now become not only futile but suicidal and that recog- 
nition of this fact is necessary to the continuance of civilization; that the 
war sestem moans everything which Jesus did not mean and means nothing that he 


did mean; and that it is a more blatant denial of every Christian doctrine 
about God and 


nar than all the theoretical atheists on earth ever could devise. 
What I do sea is that the quarrels between fundamentalists and liberals, high 
churchmen, broad churchmen, and low churchmen @re tithing mint, anise, and cum- 
min if the church does not deal with this real issue of Christ against war. .. 
I must say that the more I consider war, its horror, its misery, its futility, 
its imminent threat'to all that mankind in its best moments cherishes, the more 


Gifficuls | find it to imagine any situation in which I shall feel justified in 
sanctioning or participating in another war." 


Mr. Page’s book will be reviewed on publication, in the INFORMATION 
SERVICE. 


iu this connection it may be well to note an editorial which appeared 
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in the CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR for July 3 which should have had wider atten- 
tion than it ettracted. I+%t was written as a comment upon the late President 
Harding’s advocacy of drafting the country’s resources in time of war. The edi- 
torial in part is as follows: "Though tremendous levies have been made against 
accumulated wealth and against those made suddenly rich because of the oppor- 

tunities offered to profit at the expense of the Government and the public, de- 


structive war has, by some perverse process, enriched the few while impoverishe- 
ing millions. 


"So why should it not be egreed, if war should, unhappily be the only 
recourse at some time in future, that every national resource be drafted and 
made subject to governmental control and use? By such a process would the bur- 
den be distributed as fairly and evenly as possible. Let not a single dollar 
or a single industry be exempt. Patriotic spellbinders in times of national 
stress are cloquent in the declaration that the cause is a common one. Yet the 
burdens are never equally borne, The youth of the land go forth, willingly or 
unwillingly, but none the less courageously and unselfishly, ready to give all 
in their country’s defense. Should those fortunate enough to return be come 
pelled to take up an economic battle in an effort to break the grip of selfish 
profiteers upon the people, the industries and the very institutions in whose 
‘defense millions have made the greatest possible sacrifice? 


"Perhaps it would be as well if it were understood, even now, that there 
will be no profits in any future war. Of one thing there can be no doubt. It 
is that another war, if it should come, will tax every resource of the world. 
With its horrors and destruction, nothing in the last war, terrible though it 
was, will be comparable. The villager who, when asked if a recent fire was of 
incendiary origin, replied that he did not know whether it was ‘incendiary or 
whether it was set,' supplied an illuminating parallel. Should another war be 
declared, it would matter little, when the final accounting was made, whether 
the country’s resources were drafted through the operdtion of law, or whether 
they were just 'taken' in the course which would inevitably be pursued. There 


will be no general provision for 'preferred exemptions,’ or for industrial con- 
tracts containing '10 per cent-plus' clauses." 


